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Has for its fun.lamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm. however. 
{sto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Ter us—Free, to thove who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen nu nbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any «ubscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order. * Discontinue * 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 











Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Freer Dairy Reviatovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an] consummation of Free Schools.Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the emboliment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and enlows it annually with a 
revenue of three huntred thousand dollars, 





What Oaght to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mainkinl, anil ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ouzht to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effsctive thin book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4 The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing.anlforthesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend frum the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Onciva Community 


M ANUPACTORE 
Superior Steel-Trans, for hunters and frontier 
men; “numeled Traveling-B igs; Palme 
Leaf Hat-~3 Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c :; 
Groon & Preservea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES;3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A A Manual tor the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free, outline disenssions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relxtions to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &e —treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing miny new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Bieux Coumesisw—its constitu- 
tional bisis and prospects of snecess—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association anl its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 

’ of their Religious anid Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


PE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self supporting. There are two branch 
commuuities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul ard body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &e. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes.is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA cION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
viral orGaAnization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free ce:TicisM 
mn the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun I. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-hehaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tue Cincviar is our weekly organ, and is of 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to Co so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgether in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Reguiator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





tel to God. 
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Seen and IT Junot. 


The wind ahead, the Lillows high, 
A whited wave, but sable sky, 

And many a league of tossing sea 
Between the hearts I love and me. 








The wind ahead: day after day 

These weary words the sailors say ; 

To weeks the days are lengthened now,— 
Still mounts the surge to meet our prow. 


Through longing day and lingering night 
I still accuse Time’s lagging flight, 

Or gaze out o'er the envious sea, 

That keeps the hearts I love from me. 


Yet, ah, how shallow is all grief! 
How instant is the deep relief! 
And what a hypocrite am I, 

To feign forlorn, to ‘plain and sigh! 


The wind ahead? The wind is free! 
Forever more it favoreth me,— 

To shores of God still blowing fair, 
O’er seas of God my bark doth bear, 


This surging brine J do not sail, 
This blast adverse is not my gale; 
’Tis here I only seem to be, 

But really sail another sea,— 


Another sea, pure sky its waves, 

Whose beauty hides no heaving graves,— 
A sea all haven, whereupon 

No bapless bark to wreck hath gone. 


The winds that o’er my ocean run 

Reach through all heavens beyond the sun; 
Through life and death, through fate, through 
Grand breaths of God,they sweep sublime. [time. 


Eternal trades, they cannot veer, 

And, blowing, teach us how to steer ; 
And well for him whose joy, whose care, 
Is but to keep before them fair. 


Oh, thou God's mariner, heart of mine, 
Spread canvas to the airs divine! 
Spread sail! and let thy Fortune be 
Forgotten in thy Destiny ! 


For Destiny pursues us well, 

By sea, by land, through heaven or hell ; 
It suffers Death alone to die, 

Bids Life atl change and chance defy. 


Would earth's dark ocean suck thee down ? 
Earth’s ocean thou. O Life, shalt drown, 
Shalt flood it with thy finer wave, 

And, sepulchred, entomb thy grave! 


Life loveth life and good : then trust 
What most the spirit would, it must ; 
Deep wishes, in the heart that be, 
Are blossoms of necessity. 


A thread of law runs through thy prayer, 
Stronger than iron cables are ; 

And Love and Long'ug toward her goal 
Are pilots sweet to guide the Soul. 


So Life must live, and Soul must sail, 
And Unseen over Seen prevail, 

And all God's argosies come to shore, 
Let ocean smile, or rage and roar, 


And so, ’mid storm cr calm, my bark 
With snowy wake still pears her mark ; 
Cheerly the trades of being blow, 
And sweeping down the wind I go. 
[-dtlantie Monthly. 





Edueation. 


As we understand God’s plan, his at- 
tention, from the beginning, has been 
steadily fixed on Hducation---education 
combining intellectual with religious cul- 
ture. He has not Leen diverted from the 
single object of preparing a people to re- 
ceive and propagate his gospel. It took 
ages to educate the Jewish nation till 
they had faith enough to receive the gos- 
pel, and so it has been with the Gentiles. 
In looking back at the Reformation, and 
following on the work then begun, we 
see that God’s great purpose has been 
to educate the world. He has stimulated 
and prospered education, and constantly 
sought to develop a spirit that values it. 





The Reformation contitbiiied in Ger- 
many, and there education has reached 
its greatest hight, in schools, colleges, 
and universities. The spirit of edu- 
cation then ipvaded England, where it 
was stimulated by the invention of print- 
ing. Then followed the settlement of 
this country, by men who feared God, 
and valued education—men who built 
meeting-houses, school-houses, acade- 
mies and colleges, and reared their chil- 
dren to fear God, and value education. 

The kingdom of God is a kingdom of 
education, not a kingdom of laws: it is a 
kingdom in which education takes the 
place of laws. The political institutions 
of this country, both before the Revolu- 
tion and since, have been only provision- 
al governments. God has allowed them 
to rise to protect the system of education, 
till it can be welded on to the kingdom 
of heaven, Toeffect this junction, is the 
grand business of the church that God is 
building up, and to which we profess to 
belong. So, let us regard the education- 
al spirit as our best friend, wherever it is. 
That is the spirit which will receive us. 
The real enemy of progress is the institu- 
tional spirit—the spirit that clings to 
institutions when they are no longer 
needed, and are in the way. But the 
spirit inside of them, the spirit that ap- 
preciates education, is our friend, and 
the friend of all improvement. The. ini- 
quity of the system of slavery does. not 
consist so much in the positive oppressiog 
of the blacks, as in its depriving them of 
education. All systems which are op- 

posed to education are false, and must, 
sooner or later decay. 

We will take up education where New. 
England has left it. They insist on bav- 
ing mecting-houses, academies, schools, 
and colleges. We will insist on having 
a printing-press in every heusehold, so 
that every branch of education can be. 
cultivated. Instead of having a school. 
part of the time, we will haye it con- 
stantly ; and a meeting every day.— 
Every house shal] be a college ; and in- 
stead of an education covering the first 
few years of a person’s life, we will have it 
go right on eternally. Let us set our 
helm by this observation, and go for the 
educational spirit, against the instilution- 
al. We will not put them together, and 
cast them both off. The educational 
spirit, God loves ; and he has set up the 
various institutions of the time to protect 
it. The institutional spirit is the shell, 
and the educational spirit is the Lird 
that is to be hatched ; and when the 
bird is strong enough to break the shell, 
it must crumble to pieces. The educa- 
tional and the institutional spirits will 
at last come into collision. The king- 
dom of God is in the one, and the king- 
dom of the devil is in the other ; and 
where the educational spirit is the strong- 
est, the institutional spirit is the weak- 
est ; and vice versa. New England is 
more full of reforms and radicalisms, than 
all the rest of the country. Notwith- 
standing the fixedness of character of the 
New Englander, which makes their in- 
stitutions very strong, no where else are 
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institutions handled with so mnch free- 
dom and scrutiny. While in contrast, at 
the South, where the educational spirit 
is the weakest, the institutional spirit is 
the strongest. 

Education is the only way out of law. 
A thoroughly educated man may safely 
do as he pleases. He requires no legal 
influence to make him do right. Salva- 
tion is perfect education—the moulding 
of character till it is so perfectly harmon- 
ized, that it is safe to make a man free. 
A man once said at Tammany Hall, that 
he ‘ would be a tyrant in one thing: he 
would compel every body to have an edu- 
cation.’ I will be a tyrant in the same 
way: I will compel all, young and old, 
to be perfectly educated. Then they may 
do as they please. That is the tyranny 
that is exercised in the Association, and 
the tyranny that some of our good-na- 
tured friends complain so much of. ‘The 
only way for a man to reach the spot where 
he hus a right to do as he pleases, is to 
take a thorough education under God. 
If people were not restrained by law, or 
external interference, and yet were with- 
out education, their own passions would 
bring them into the worst kind of bon- 
dage. Theycould not be free if they 
were alone in the universe. Discordant 
passions are at war with one another, 
and restrain one another as to freedom. 
We have said that love of the truth is king 
of our passions ; and we may add, edu- 
cation is the nourisher of love of the 
truth : so wherever there is the most ed- 
ucation, there our king has the largest 
constituency. Education and love of the 
truth are toeach other, as male and fe- 
male—truth being the male, and educa- 
tion the female. 

The educational spirit is, properly 
speaking, the New Jerusalem spirit. It 
is the spirit of light opposed to the spirit 
of darkness. It is the spirit that is 
friendly to love—that love can rest in. 
You can love an apple for the time being, 
/bnt it is soon eaten up ; there is no pro- 
gress of love in it. Soa man may love a 
woman for her natural beauty, come- 
liness, and pleasant spirit, for a short 
time. But ifshe has not a spirit that 
loves improvement, and is always increas- 
ing her beauty, we can only love her as 
an apple. She must have a spirit of pro- 
gression, a spirit that is ever producing 
beauty, or else love toward her will be a 
temporary thing. That is why beauty in 
the world is such a perishable article ; 
but introduce the educational principle of 
progression, and love is an eternal princi- 
ple. A woman who knows her own in- 
terest, will first of all cultivate the pro- 
gressive, reproductive spirit in herself ; 
and then she will be able to renew her 
beauty, and vary its forms, and become 
more and more attractive eternally.— 
Home-Tatk. 





The Bible ina New Relation. 


Thereare many signs of an inversion of 
the process by which the Bible has hither- 
to prevailed in the world—an inversion 
that is necessary to complete its influence, 
Hitherto, the Bible has been held up as 
sacred, and as it were, forced down upon 
the people by teachers and authorities of 
church and state. Men have felt them- 
selves bound to believe it. This part of 


the process, which mainly covers the his- 
tory of the past, has answered good pur- 


and reflection, and setting things going 
in a right direction. 

But, an advanced part of the world are 
now seen throwing off the Bible to a great 
extent, and launching forth on their own 
speculations. Infidelity and free think- 
ing, seem to be the order of the day; 
and yet you will find there is, rising out 
of all this free-thinking, a returning ten- 
dency towards the Bible. The liberation 
of the mind instead of weakening this 
book, increases its power, and in the end 
multiplies its proof. So that the world 
will at last reéeive the Bible, not from 
authority, but from intelligent discovery 
oi the truth of it. That is the only way 
in which it will be of any use ; it is the 
only way that God wants to have it fi- 
nally received. Parents make their chil- 
dren read the Bible mechanically ; but 
that is not the end; and the Lord will 
never be contented until his children get 
free from law in the matter, and take up 
the Bible as intelligent beings, because 
they find truth in it. And this infidel 
spirit that is having such scope in the 
world, is just suited for that purpose, to 
train the world to freedom, that it may 
turn round and take hold of the Bible in 
a new way. 

That first kind of loyalty to the Bible, 
which comes from authority and teach- 
ing, is not secure, but is always liable to 
rebellions, heresies, and insurrections. 
But when people return from their circuit 
of free-thinking, and place confidence in 
the Bible as free, intelligent beings, their 
loyalty to it will be secure. The first 
kind ‘of loyalty takes the form of sectari- 
anism. The last, will be simple love of 
the Truth.— Home-Talk. 
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Social Dependence. 

One phase of the ‘Individual Sovereignty’ prin- 
ciple, now propagated by a certain class of re- 
formers, is well illustrated by the fullowing true 
sory: 

A certain man in a certain Vermont town, not 
many years since, waxed wealthy, and, at the 
same time, waxed proud and independent. He 
boasted that he was irdependent of every body; 
and in process of time his vanity and indepen- 
dence became so oppressive to his neighbors, that 
they leagued together, and resolved to test his 
independence. One refused to shoe his horse ; 
another refused to grind his grain, &c., &c. 
These small annoyances were, however, insuffi- 
cient to bumble him. Rather than to make any 
concession he would ride ten miles to have his 
horse shod, and go a greater distance to mill than 
his fame had traveled. Finally, his family were 
taken very sick, He called on his neighbors for 
assistance, but none would they render until he 
had made cuncessions. He returned to his home, 
determined to maintain his dignity to the last. 
But the sight of his sick wife and helpless chil- 
dren was too much, even for his independence to 
stand. He humbled himself, acknowledged his 
dependence on others, and repented of the foolish 
course he had taken. His neighbors of course 
forgave him and received him into their favor; 
and he became henceforth a valuable member of 
society. 

The mutual dependence of persons on one an- 
other for happiness increases in exact proportion 
to civilization. The roving savage with his few 
and simple wants feels very littie dependence on 
his brother savages for comfort; but even he is 
far enough from being independent. Though he 
can make his own bow, and obta.n and prepare 
his own food, yet the pleasures of Indian life con- 
sist in great part of combined exercises and sports. 
And as man rises from the savage state, his wants, 


dence on others. This is true, even in society 
whose animus or prevailing principle is individa- 
alism or separation of interests. Llow much more 
true is it ina Christian Association where the 
prevailing principle is unity or combined interests 


—where every one should look, not after his own | - 


interest, but that of others—where in our meet- 
ings, our studies, our work, our sports, we 
hourly, minutely, realize our dependence on one 
another. 

This principle of social dependence is as essen- 
tial to our growth and improvement as to our 
personal happiness. The man whv should resolve 
tu learn every thing himself would forever remain 
in comparative ignorance ; white the man who is 
best able to take advantage of the discoveries and 
counsels of others will make the greatest progress. 
But it should need no argument to convince every 
one that his own present and permanent improve- 
ment and happines require him to recognize his 
dependence on others, and lay aside all egotisin 
and pride that would prevent him from receiving 
aid from others. Let all then seek to supplant 
pride with humility, egotism with self-forgetful 
ness, dignity with simplicity, in short obtain the 
spirit of Christ which comprehends all these 
virtues, in order that we may be happy ourselves, 
make others happy, and grow up perfect men and 
women.— Ww. A. H. 





The True Plan ot Reform. 





There is a vast amount of benevolence in the 
world. Many thousands of hearts are sincerely 
wishing that mankind were better and happier, 
and earnestly desiring to institute or to help for- 
ward some plan to bring to pass that end, but 
they are sorely perplexed to know what the plan 
shall be. Scores of plans clamorously claim their 
attention, and in the midst of this Babel ot con- 
flicting claims, they tco often yicld to the tempt- 
ation to jog along in the easy road of self-seeking 
to which course the world’s institutions are so 
well adapted. 

Probably the main reason why so many of these 
good impulses are in this manner smothered is, 
that persons seek to invent plans of their own, or 
to adopt some other man’s plan, and do not so 
much as think that God may have a plan to ac- 
complish their benevolent ends, and that it is 
necessary to discover and codperate with that in 
order to succeed. It is however, none the less 
true that he hates evil and misery infinitely more 
than we do, and that he has his pla for eradi- 
cating them. 

Let us for a moment study what we conceive to 
be one of the great fundamental features of his 
plan of reform. It may be stated (according to 
our view) in the following formula: The per- 
fecting of a unit, and the assimilating of al: 
that is capable of being assimilated to that unit. 
First he perfected Christ who entered human na 
ture and was ‘ perfected through suffering.’ Then 
he sought to assimilate human nature to hin.— 
The church is called his body. Paul says, we 
are ‘members cf his flesh and of his bones,’-- 
Again, he has perfected the Primitive Church. 
For 1800 years the process of perfection and as- 
similation has Leengoingon. And now according 
to this sane policy he would commence the pro- 
cess of assimilation in this world. He would have 
human nature and human society in this world 
moulded ‘according to the pattern’ in the New 
Jerusalem which is above. This process of as- 
similation goes on through the medium of our 
confession of unity with that body both by word 
and deed. 

Perhaps a more familiar illustration of this 
principle may be found in the operations of the 
mechanic. He must in the first place have a per- 
fect rule to work with; all the material which he 
operates upon must be measured by and in some 
sense assimilated to this rule of feet and inches 
and parts of inches. 

According to this doctrine, how useless it is 
for us to attempt to make a harmonious whole 
of a chaotic world of human nature without some 
‘pattern in the mount,’ or some measuring rule 
to work by? And what rule can we discover 
that will be better than that which God himself 
has established ?—n. 3. 8. 





.---The Montreal Advertiser states that the 
Hon. Henry Smith, Speaker of the Canadian 
Tfouse of Assembly, is now in London. [is mis- 
sion to England is to lay at the foot of the throne 
the loyal address of the Parliament of Canada, 
requesting her Majesty to come and be present at 
the ceremony of opening the great national work, 
which bears her nane, the Victoria Bridge, and 





physical, social, intellectual and spiritual, are mul- 





poses in disciplining the world to thought 


tiplied, until one at every turn beholds his depen- 


which, when finished, will be one of the greatest 
undertakings ever devised by engineering skill. 


In the present disturbed state of Europe, it is 
hardly probable that the Queen wil! leave Eng. 
land, but the idea of a substitute beimg found in 
the person of the Prince of Wales, seems not un- 
likely to be varried out. 


News of the Week. 


From Europe. 

We have later news from Europe, but nothing 
of great importance. There has been no further 
serious fighting in Italy. The two great armies 
appear to be concentrating and preparing for 
another great battle, The Austrian commander, 
Gyulai, hax been superseded by Gen. Schlick.— 
The Austrians have retired behind the Mincio, 
and the French are advancing. Disturbances 
have occurred in the Papal States, and the Aus- 
trians have vacated that portion of Italy. Prince 
Metternich, the great advocate and upholder of 
absolutism, is dead. Kossuth was on his way to 
Italy, having passed through France, and embarked 
at Marseilles tor Genoa on the 21st of June.—— 
Lord Palmerston had succeeded ‘n forming a 
strung Cabinet, and Parliament had reassembled, 
It is still uncertain what the action of Prussia 
and Germany will be, but the decided position 
which Russia has taken will probably overawe 
the German states and so prevent a general war. 
The proclamation of Napoleon to the Lombards, 
it is stated his made a profound impression on 
the European mind, and has increased the confi- 
dence in his integrity of purpose to give freedom 
to Italy. The Century remarks in regard to the 
aspect of affairs in Eurupe at the present time, 

‘ There is no principal feature in European poli- 
tics at the present time, that does not seem wo fa- 
vor the Alhed Powers. The star of Napoleon III 
is clearly in the aseendant, and his proclamation, 
which, withont extravagance may be called moder- 
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Fate, and grand, wins praise even from those who 


have been his most rancorous enemies. No docu- 
ment from any modern Sovereign has made such a 
good and deep impression on the popular mind of 
Europe, and of the civilized world, as this. It ia 
at the same time, a model of simplicity, and di- 
rectness.’ 

From Japan. 

By late arrivals from Wong Kong, we have 
news from Japan to the 4th of April. The 
steamer Mississippi, which was sent there to con- 
vey the Japanese Embassador to th.s country 
had arrived, and had been well received. The 
Emperor had delayed sending the Embassador for 
six months or a year, in consequence, it is said, 
‘of some difference of opinion among the Japan- 
ese Grandees as to the policy of this meusure,’ 
more time being wanted to think of it. Cunsul 
Harris had succeeded to his satisfaction in the 
negotiations necessary to the transfer of his resi- 
dnce from Simoda to Kanayawa, a port near the 
city of Yeddo, and which was to bave been opened 
to American commerce on the lat. of July. The 
Japanese allow him to purchase or hire a tract of 
Jand near the water side, un which to build the 
Consular residence, and also agree to build a con- 
venient pier near by, with suitable accommoda- 
tion for landing. The Mississippi was expected 
to remain there all summer. 

Railroad Accident. 

On Tuesday of last week, (June 28th) a fright- 
ful accideut occurred on the Michigan Svuthern 
and Northern Indiana Railroad, near South Bend 
Indiana, by which somewhere from thirty to six- 
ty persons were killed and as many more injured. 
The cause of the accident was the giving way of a 
culvert in consequence of recent heavy rains.— 
There were about 150 persons on the train, it is 
stated ; but it may never be known exactly how 
many were destroyed, as several bodies were sup- 
posed to have been carried off by the stream into 
the St. Joseph’s river. Already, between thirty 
and forty bodies have been recovered, and it is 
probable that more will be fuund. Blame attaches 
to noone in this matter, so far as we have been 
able to learn, as the road at this point has hereto- 
fore been regarded as safe. The pressure of the 
water cbove the embankment, and the weight of 
the train passing over it, are supposed to have 
caused the culvert to give way. The entire train, 
with the exception of a sleeping car attached, was 
destroyed. 

The Great Balloon Voyage. 

The great experimental balloon voyage of Messrs. 
Wise, La Mountain and Gager, from St. Louis east- 
ward to the Atlantic coast, took place from Wash- 
ington Square in that city on Friday of last week. 
At 6: 40 P. M., the infjation of the balloon was 
finished, and the voyage was commenced. The 
voyage was prosecuted successfully until Saturday 
1} P. M., when the balloon was near Rochester. 
Having descended toward the earth for the pur- 
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panied Messrs Wise and La Mountain, Messrs 
Hyde and Gager, they perceived when absut 
thousand feet ‘rom the earth that a terrific gale 
was raging below. Before they could stop the 
descent of the balloon, they were involved in the 
gale, and swept on over lake Ontario with a fear- 
ful prospect before them. The supply of gas in 
the balloon being low they were unable by 
throwing out ballast, to rise above the storm.— 
Before reaching the eastern shore of the lake the 
balloon approached so near the lake that the boat 
attached to it wasdashed into the water. They 
succeeded, however, in rising again, a few hundred 
feet until reaching the land in the town of [ender- 
gon, Jefferson county, they landed in an edge of 
woods. Nune of the party were seriously injured, 
though their voyage over the lake and the dashing 
of the balloon into the woods was truly terrific. 
The ballvon basket in which they had their refuge 
which was suspended eight feet above the boat, 
and abvut six feet below the hoop of the ballvor, 
and which was very strongly and securely made 
was the means of saving them. 


Facts and Topics. 





...-On Tuesday morning June 28th, the ocean 
steamer Argo, of the Galway line, in the midst 
of a dense fog, ran on the rocks at Fresh Water 
Point, eight miles from Trepassey. In the course 
of the afternoon she sank in about six fathoms 
water, and it is feared will prove a total loss, 
The passengers were all safely landed, and have 
since bven forwarded to St. Juhn’s, in two steam- 
tugs, which were sent for to covey them and 
what baggaze had been saved to that city. 


...-The Philadetphia Ledger states that the 
city authorities of that city have under considera- 
tion the proposition of removing all the syuir- 
rels from the public squares. It is alledged that 
these little animals cost the city a great deal of 
money, in consequence of the number of trees 
destroyed by their ‘ barking’ propensities. Also, 
that it costs a great deal to buy nuts for them; 
and while they please the children with their 
gambols, the feathered songsters, who would de- 
light both young and old with strains of Nature’s 
music, are entirely driven from the squares. 


_...It is stated that Mr. Wright, the Ameri- 
can Minister at Berlin, has purchased the library 
of Humboldt, for 50.000 thalers. 


...-4,158 emigrants arrived at the port of New 
York during the week ending June 22, making 
a totai for the year of 35,334. 


_...It is now ascertained that the Emperor of 
Austria reached Milan just in time to learn the 
defeat of his army, and to assist in the evacua- 
tion of Milan. Nota very pleasant entertainment 
for his Highness. 


_..-Senator Snmner writes to a friend in 
Columbus O.: ‘I am just from Turin, where I 
saw something of the Count de Cavour, the great 
minister, who is organizing the mighty struggle. 
He does not doubt the result. To my inquiry he 
told me that he hoped to drive the Austrians out 
of Italy this summer. I find him full of calmness 
and cuurage. This also I meet in the society of 
the place. The ladivs were allengaged in making 
lint for the wounded soldiers. In their character 
they remind me «f Roman matrons.’ 


_...For several days past the public curiosity 
has been excited by the announcement ir: the pa- 
pers that a certain French rope-dancer, Monsieur 
Blondin, would walk across Niagara river, a short 
distance below the cataract, on a rope. Many 
conjectured that it would prove another humbug, 
like the famous stilt-walking operation, just above 
the American Falls, so circumstantially described 
by some of the papers a few weeks since, and 
doubted whether he would make the attempt.— 
On Thursday last, June 30, all doubt, however, 
was set at rest, by M. Blundin’s performing the 
feat twice. During the trip across he performed 
several antics not mentioned in the programme, 
such as lying down on the rope at full length, and 
letting down a cord to the deck of the steamer, 
Maid of the Mist, 150 feet below him, and draw- 
ing up a bottle of wine, drinking from it and 


Abrowing the bottle into the river. The rope on 


which he performed the feat was three and a 
quarter inches in diameter, 1,300 feet long, and 
tustained by 2,700 feet of stay ropes. M. Blendin 
announces his intention to repeat this feat at in- 
tervals during the summer. 


queewen —an oe oe 


Beavutirur. Repiy.—A good man in affliction, 
who was asked how he bore his sorrows so well, 
replied, “It lightens the stroke to draw near to 
Him who hardles the rod.” 


True pleasure has on earth no purer source [love. 
Than that which binds two hearts in bonds of 
It is the essence of the life above . 

In love alone the finest souls discourse, 

And all their secret depths reveal and learn. 
Although you cross the rapture in its flow, 
You cannot stop it by extremest woe, 

To strive to quench it is to make it burn. 

Cast, if you will, the iute beneath your feet, 
And bid its plaintive voice no more complain; 
Though crushed, within those risen chords, the 

Spirit of ecstacy doth still remain. [sweet 

Love is the rule of life—ay, God's decree— 

What his high wisdom hath ordained to be. 

[R. G. Johnson. 





An Oneida Journal. 


[A party of young people preparing to go toan 
evening festival in a neighboring village.) 
First Communiste.—What shalll do? It has 


-been proposed to wear long dresses, and I so de- 


test the lung skirts and hoops, that I should 
almost rather nut go than to be obliged to wear 
them. 

Second Com.—Do not wear them. Go in your 
short dress. 1 made up my mind a year ago, that 
I would not go abroad any more where I could 
not dress my in own fashion, and I shall adhere to 
it. On any occasion where I am not free to wear 
a short dress, I shall stay at home. 

Communist atlending.—Bravo! 
mind exactly. 

[The party act upon the lst advice, and wear 
their ordinary costume, reporting on their return: 
that they received nothing but respectful treat- 
ment from the asseinblage they met. Courage 
for the partizans of rational dress !] 

Tuesday, June 28.—The dinner was a kind of 
wedding feast—though a spontaneous occasion en- 
tirely tomost of us. It was got up by a few warm- 
hearted women, who wished to notice the anni- 
versary of the marmage of J. II. N. and H. A. IL. 
21 years ago. The central cake was surmounted 
by a banner on which was inscribed, with the date 
of the marriage, &c., the following motto which, 
it will be observed, is a quotation from the letter 
in which J. H. N. proposed a union with H. A. 
Ii: 

“[ desire and expect, my yoke-fellow will love 
all who love God, whether they be male or female. 
with a warmth and strength of affection unknown 
to earthly lovers, and as freely as if she stvod in 
no particular connection with me In fact, the 
object of my connection with her will be, not to 
m mopolize and enslave her heart or my own, but 
tv enlarge and establish both, in the free .ellowship 
of God’s universal family.” 

The display of this motto could bring no blush 
to the parties, neither because it is not a goud one, 
nor because they had not honored it by their lives. 
Every one felt that it had been sincerely kept ; and 
that this marriage on this principle had been a 
fountain of blessing to the Community. It is une 
of those critical events in our early history, of 
which we can say as an Association, ‘ Without 
this we should not have been.’ Their union of 
property and co operative laburs have had much 
to do with our external organization and growth, 
aud their marriage experience has been a great 
social benefit. It is not t» be spposed that the 
conditions of such a marriage did not involve some 
trial. There is the material of a pathetic novel in 
its history ; but the moral of the tale would be, 
that the grace of Christ can purify love from self- 
ishness and jealousy and make it here what it is 
in heaven. 

Wednesday. June 29.—Parties from abroad, to 
the number of eighteen or twenty, were enter- 
tained at dinner to day. Svon after their arrival 
a blue-black cloud rolled up in the West, in the 
manner of a coming thunder shower. The gar- 
dens must be visited before the rain. The fruit- 
house, reservoir and strawberry beds, are barely 
reached before the gust comes down upon the 
western hills, driving before it into the air a 
curtain of dust. Visitors scud. The wind catches 
the expanded drapery of the ladies, changing their 
graceful sweeping sail, intoa somewhat laborious, 
fly-away motion, like that of a ship with all sailo 
set ina high gale. Attendants stand by to help 
in gase of accident. At length port is safely 
reached, and all is hilarity, when the delaying 
rain begins to pour, and sharper lightning de- 
notes that the electric combat is passing over. 
Flash———crash! again, nearer, flash—crash! 
a third time a flash, followed almost instantly by 
the most angry, ear-splitting detonation of thun- 
der we ever heard, bringing every body to their 
feet. The ladies clasp each other and stand 
aghast ; two of them show symptoms of fainting ; 
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the gentlemen recover themselves, spring to their 





assistance, and, after the application of water, 
and smelling salts, and a brief period of anxiety, 
the scene, like the storm, terminates, and face and 
sky become illuminated as before. Some lads who 
werc bathing in the creek not far from the house, 
report that the air was filled with flame about 
them, and the water of the creek was dash-d into 


the air by the concussion. We regard thankfully 
our happy escape from the stroke. 

Fourtn or Juty.—We did not go away to 
the ‘ Fourth,’ but the * Fourth’ came to the Com- 
munity. The place has been deluged with visit- 
ors to-day. A comely young squaw, with a pap- 
poose cuddled on her shoulders, the very picture 
of contentment, (not strapped to a board, but 
sitting in a kind uf pouch made by its mother's 
blanket,) asked us, as we spoke to her at the 
gate, if it was the Fourth here? She had come 
out in company with three or four other young 
squaws, one carrying a baby in the same fashion, 
to enjoy the Fourth; and thinking they had found 
it here, they watched by the garden fence for sev- 
eral hours, Strangers were coming in and going 
out all the afternoon, perhaps to the number of 
two hundred, all of them pleasant, civil people, 
not one that gave us any offence. ‘I never ex- 
pected to live to be a show’ said S. t» us to-day. 
Never did we. We are reminded of Malvolio’s 
soliloqguy—‘ Some men are burn great, and sume 
achieve greatness, and sume have greatness thrust 
upon them.’ The latter seems to be our fortune. 
We are lionized, without setting ourselves up to 
be any thing but a very commun sort of people, 
living ina homely way, so far as any attempt at 
show or style is concerned. But we are likely 
to be known for what we are, at the rate things 
are going. And to be sure there is a plenty of 
misunderstanding to be corrected. The atmos- 
pheric opinion of us, a8 it may be called, that 
which is in the commun mind by impressioa and 
vague report, is bad. We are thought to be a 
set of Mormons, or worse than Mormuns—to be 
guilty of Convent cruelties, immuring hapless 
victims, and secreting persuns from their friends. 
One of us was asked the other day if the little 
children knew their own parents? We are asked 
if we are obliged to cut off our hair—and a lady 
inquired lately, if the women here were obliged 
to wear calico? By many little expressions of 
surprise and disappuintment, we understand what 
odd notions the people have about us. We are 
willing therefore tor the sak: of the truth which 
we wish to see prevail, to let the peuple correct 
their inpressions by observation ; and though it 
is said a lie will get half way round the globe 
while truth is putting on its boots, we are very 
well contented with the prospects of the chase 
at present. Believing that Christ is developing 
in us the social order of heaven, we are willing 
that ke should ‘show’ us if he pleases. 


The topic of the New House has been agitated 
some this week. Weare continually forced to 
consider it, not less by the crainps and discomforts 
we experience with our present number of occu- 
pants than by the appeals we receive for. the ad- 
inission of more. Our mecting-room is too small, 
and our dining-room is too small, and our sleeping 
rooms are tuo few. Our music has grown out of 
all proportion to the house, and cries for expan- 
sion. It is like the Vicar of Wakefield's family 
picture which was too large for any room in his 
cottage. We have it under discussion whether 
some enlargement shall nut be made immediately 
without waiting for the new house. We should 
be sorry to let any unnecessary diversion of our 
means postpone the realization of that project, 
but as we cannot expect to realize it for two or 
three years at shortest, the question is, whether 
we shall not further the proyect by making our- 
selves more comfortable in the interval. A com- 
mittee of inquiry has been appointed. 

In the correspondence this week we find among 
other applications, the following two somewhat 
interesting to quote: 

No. 1. “I who dwell in a spiritual desert, 
where is barrenness, coldness and desolation, who 
am always reaching out in hope of grasping some- 
thing to help me upward a little, would like to 
come and stop a day or two with you. I wish it 
were for two months instead of two days, for I 
wish to get as close as possible to those whom | 
believe to have intercourse with Christ, that there- 
by I might get a little of his warmth. So far as 
I understand your philosophy I believe in it with 
my head, though I cannot manage to get it into 
my heart. I sometimes think I should be a good 
Christian if I knew how.” 

No. 2. “ Would it be agreeable to the Commu- 
nity to have me come and live with them for a 
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little while; { wish to regain my health. I know 
I must do something, and I know of nothing else 
that would do me any good. Iam getting weak- 
erevery week. I am hardly able to do my work. 
I like their habits of life. I think a journey, a 
change of climate, and a new kind of life would 
help me—cure me entirely.” 
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Northern New-York. 


Oneida, N. Y., July 5, 1859. 

Dear Bro. P——:—During my late business 
tour to Ogdensburg and back with a private con- 
veyance, [ passed through some of the best sec- 
tions of Oneida, Lewis, Jefferson, and St. Lawrence 
Counties, and had an opportunity of observing the 
condition of the crops and orchards to a cunsidera- 
ble extent. The depredations of the apple worm 
are quite extensive in the northern part of Oneida 
county, and in those parts of the other counties I 
traversed where they are able to raise the apple. 
I saw many orchards almost totally stripped, and 
looking as bare nearly as in winter. Others are 
but partially devastated. In those that have 
escaped the ravages of the worm, the fruit promises 
well, I should judge. It is a singular fact, and 
worthy the attention of naturalists, that in the 
greater part of this northern region they are un- 
able to raise apples at all. The trees when eet 
out grow well for a few seasons; but soon the 
bark becomes loose, and the trees die. The fare 
mers have 1:ade so many attempts at the culture 
of the apple without success, that they have long 
since ceased experimenting. I have no satisfactory 
explanation of this curious phenomenun, and have 
been unable as yet tc find ary one who could offer 
even a plausible theory concerning it. Of the 
finer fruits, pears, peaches, plums and cherries, it 
is unnecessary to speak, as they &-e not grown ip 
this region to any extent. “—— 

Corn is backward, but not more so, I think, than 
about here. It was not so much affected by the 
frosts as I had expected, and those pieces that had 
been touched were recovering from the injury — 
If the latter part of the seasun is favorable, thera 
will be a large crop, as there is much ground 
planted. Grass was very much injured by the 
dry weather they had in the spring. For some 
five or six weeks they had no rain to speak of, 
and in consequence there will not probably be 
more than half or three fourths of their usual crop 
of hay. Early sowed oats, also, suffered consid- 
erably from the drought; but late sowed grain 
looks well. 1 saw some fine fields of wheat and 
rye, and judge that things will turn out with the 
farmers generally better than they expect, as ia 
usually the case. 

I was much interested in the geological charac- 
ter of the country, and should think it might af- 
ford the practical geologist an opportunity for 
profitable exploration. St. Lawrence and Jeffer- 
son counties are one vast bed of rock, lying most- 
ly in great masses, or in horizontal strata, and 
quite near the surface, [In some places, the soil 
is but a few inches in depth, in others, several 
feet; while in others still, not much but the naked 
rock is to be seen. Occasionally, great masses of 
the rock are to be found thrown yup in irregular 
shapes and forming ridges. There are also many 
huge boulders lying about, and in several places I 
noticed what appeared to be channels worn in 
the flat rock, which I conjectured was done by 
the corrosive action of the boulders when fro- 
zen into the icebergs that must have passed cver 
this section, ages since, while it was imbedded in 
the sea. In the neighborhood of La Fargeville, 
Jefferson Co., the rock is very curiously formed. 
It hes exposed in courses or rows, from one to 
two feet in width, very regular and even in ap- 
pearance, the stone being from four to eight 
inches in thickness and of various lengths, and 
looks as much like a ploughed field of turf, as 
anything I could compare it with. 

I cressed Deer River near Carthage, in the bed 
of which, as I learned, there are to be seen some 
interesting fossil remains of fishes, &c., but as 1 had 
not time [ did not stop to examine them, though 
I was shown a specimen or two. 

From Ogdensburg I passed up the noble St. 
Lawrence as far as Alexander Bay, and was de- 
lighted with the river scenery. At the Bay, which 
is a place much resorted to by fishing partics, I 
had the pleasure of seeing the Thousand Islands, 
as they are called, a group of almost pumberless 
islands in the river, which is about five miles wide, 
I believe, at this place. They were probably formed 
by the wearing away of the rock by the river cur- 
rents, and arean object of much curiosity to trav- 
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Besides those that I have mentioned I found 
many other things, not very reportable, to interest 
and instruct me as [ passed along, and my atten- 
tion was often called to consider the Great Spirit 
which pervades all things, and by which all things 
consist. It is wonderful how many things there 
are in nature, and in any circumstances in which 
we may be placed, calculated to awaken the re- 
ligious feelings and excite devotion to God, where 
there is a disposition on our part to observe them. 
Traveling in this spirit and attitude isa blessing 
to any one, and such I found it. 

Yours truly, A. W.C. 











Sustiety or THe Spirit.—“ Thanks be unto 
God, which always causeth us to triumph m 
Christ and maketh manifest the savor of his know]- 
edge by us in every place. For we ure unto God 
@ sweet eavor in Christ, in them that are saved, 
and in them that perish: to the one we are the 
savor of death unto death, and to the other the 
savor of life unto life.’ Such was, and is, the na- 
ture of Christ’s influence. He did not operate by 
logic, so much as by a godly kind of magic.— 
Though he abounded in truth and instruction, yet 
these after all were but subordinate to the secret 
and subtle influences which flowed directly from 
his spirit, and constituted his main operation.— 
He put down the devil’s witchcraft by a stronger 
magnetism from God. Thus his Spirit is a savor 
of life unto life, and death unto death. Wherev- 
er it comes it finds life mixed up with death, and 
it is so subtle, refined, and discriminating, that it 
will permeate the mass, and revive and quicken 
the living part, and dissolve and disperse the dead 
The sunshine will dissolve a dead body, at the 
same time that it makes every living thing to 
grow. ‘ 


Table-Talk by J. H. N.-No.19. 





Ignatius, in his martyrdom, talked of 
offering himself as ‘ pure bread to Christ.’ 
Said h2—“ Let me be devoured by wild 
beasts, for by their means I am permitted 
to go to God. I am food for God’s ser- 
vice. Let me be ground by the teeth of 
wild jeasts, that I may be found pure 
bread unto Christ*” 

The idea of offering ourselves to Christ 
as food is a true one; it is the duty of 
every one to offer himself to Christ, to be 
digested and enjoyed by him, and become 
part of his body. And I think there isa 
better way todo this than Ignatius pro- 
poses to himself. If our spiritual nature 
finds it impossible to subdue the flesh, 
and thus make a whole offering of body 
and soul to Christ, then it is very desira- 
ble to part with our bodies, and offer our 
souls to Christ. Herein consists all the 
value of death, all the value of martyrdom 
—the emancipation of the soul, so that 
it can offer itself to Christ without the 
incumbrance of a body that will not sub- 
mit to it. But the victory of Christ in 
human nature secures to us the power of 
presenting our bodies as well as our souls 
to Christ. It is not necessary for our 
bodies and souls to separate ; and we may 
assure ourselves that Clirist will be much 
better pleased with a complete offering 
than with a partial one. Our bodies are 
of some value: they are channels of great 
happiness to us, and they will as truly be 
channels of happiness to Christ, if we 
make an effectual offering of them to him. 
While T would consent, if necessary, to 
offer Christ my sou] without my body, I 
should consider it altogether better to of- 
fer him soul and body together—to offer 
him my whole being, and invite him to 
take possession of me in the midst of en- 
joyments—to have him enjoy, not only 
whut iny soul enjoys, but also what my 
body enjoys. Nothing short of that, is a 
full offering, and answers the description 
of Paul: “I beseech you, brethren, by 


the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies @ LIVING SACRIFICE, (not a dead 
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one,) holy, acceptable unto-God, which is 
your reasonable service.” Rom. 12: 1. 





Table-Talk. No. 20. 


The most friendly relations ought to 
exist between the inner and outer mar : 
there should be a perfect reconciliation 
between these two departments of our na- 
ture. In other words, our communications 
with Christ’s central life should be freely 
confessed in all external enjoyments and 
emplovments ; it should express itself in 
them, assist them, improve them, and 
thus give us more satisfactory and whole- 
some enjoyment in our intercourse with 
creation. Then, on the other hand, all 
enjoyment in food, in external exercise of 
every kind, should react upon the center 
to serve und bless it. Itis a proper and 
natural state of things, where there is 
friendly communication and loyal heip 
from the center to the circumference, and 
from the circumference to the center.— 
It is the «nly state in which there is har- 
mony. Our life cannot be harmonious, if 
its periphery is looking to the center for 
satisfaction in its enjoyment, asking con- 
tinually for he/p, and using the confession 
of Christ's life in the heart only as a re/- 
ish to outward enjoyments, without reac- 
tion and reciprocal service. It is true 
that the interior and superior life is pa- 
tient, and can wait on the external asa 
mother waits on a child, and put up fora 
time with a state of things in which help 
circulates only one way ; but that state 
is temporary and provisional. The final 
and permanent state is one of mutual love 
and reciprocal aid. The continual de- 
mand of the heart is that the passions and 
external faculties shall cease to burden it, 
and become its helpmeets—minister sub- 
stantial aid to it. A time must come 
when our affections, passions and powers 
will act freely and harmoniously upon the 
heart, and the heart will tind strength and 
support in the things that now burden 
and torment it. It will be well for all to 
inquire whether they are not using the 
confession of Christ, and appealing con- 
tinually to the life of Christ, and their 
own central life, in a mercenary way, with 
a view to season their outward enjoyments 
and without thinking particularly of the 
return that these epjoyments are bound 
to make to the center, to God—the source 
of all beauty and happiness. 





The Art of not Hearing. 

The art of not learing shonld be taught in 
every well regulated family. It is full as impor- 
tft. to domestic happness as a cultivated ear, for 
whieh so much money and time are expended. 
There are.so many things which it is painful to 
hear—manv which we vught not to hear—very 
many which, if heard, will disturb the temper, 
corrupt simplicity and modesty, detract from con- 
tentment and happiness ; that every one should 
be educated to take in or shut cut sounds, accor- 
ding to their pleasure. 

Ifa man falls into a violent passion, and calls 
me all manner of names, the first word shuts my 
ears, and I hear no more. If,in my quiet voyage 
of hfe, I tind myself canght in oue of those dumes 
tie whirlwinds of scolding, I shut my ears, as a 
sailor would furl his sails, and making all tight, 
scud before the gale. Ifa hot and restless man 
begins to inflame: my feelings, I consider what 
mischief these fiery gparks may doin the maga- 
zine below, where my temper is kept, and in- 
stantly close the dour. 

‘Does a gaddirg, mischief-making fellow begin 
to inform me what people are saying about me, 
down drops the purtcullis of ny ear, and he can- 
not get in any farther. Does the collectur ofa 
neighbor’s scandal ask my ears as a warehouse, it 
instinctively shuts ip. Some people seem anxivus 
to hear everthmg that will vex and annoy them. 
If it is hinted that any one has spoken evil of 
them, they set about searching the matter and 
finding out. If all the petty things said of one by 
heediless or ill natured idlers were to be brought 
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as sovn thank a man for emptying upon my bed a 
bushel of nettles, or setting loose a swarm of ants 
in my chamber, or raising a pungent dust m my 
house generally, as to bring in upon me all the 
tattle of careless or spiteful people. If yon would 
be happy, when am mg good men, open your ears ; 
when among bad, shut them. And as the throat 
has a ninscular arrangement by which it takes 
care of the air passages of its own accord, su the 
ears should be trainea to an automatic duliness of 
hearing. Itis not worth while co hear what 
your servants say when they are angry; what 
your children say after they have slammed the 
dvor; what your neighbors say about your chil- 
dren; what your rivals say about your business, 
your dress, or your affairs, 

This art of not hearing, though unteught in the 
schouls, is by no means unknown or unpractised 
in society. IT have noticed thata well bred wo- 
man never hears an impertinent ora vulgar remark. 
A kind of discreet deafness saves one from many 
insults, from much blame, froin not a little appa- 
rent connivance 1n dishunorable cunversation, 

There are two dvors inside my ears—a_tight- 
hand door leading to the heart, and a left-hand 
door, with a broad and steep passaze out into the 
open air. This last door receives all ughmess, pro- 
fanity, vulgarity, mischief-ma'sing, which suddenly 
find themselves outside of me. Judicivus teachers 
and indulgent parents save young urchins a world 
of trouble by a convenient deafness. Bankers and 
money lenders often ave extremely hard of hearing 
when unsafe borrowers are importanate. I never 
heara man who runs after me in the street bawl- 
ing my name at the top of his voice; nor persons 
that taik evil of those who are absent; nor those 
who give ine unasked advice abvut. my own affairs ; 
nor those who talk largely about things of which 
they are ignorant. 

If there are sounds of kindness, of mirth, of love, 
open fly my ears, But temper, or harshness, or 
hatred, or vulgarity, or flattery, shut them. If 
you keep your garden gate shut, your flowers and 
fruit will be safe. If you keep your door closed. 
nv thief wili run off with your silver; and if you 
keep your ears shut, your heart will lose neitner 
its flewers nor its treasures.—H. W. Beecher. 





The Carbonari and Louls Napoleon. 

The following article is from the Boston Courier. 
If the statements made are to be relied on, and 
they do not appear otherwise, they throw some light 
on Louis Napoleon’s recent course, and of the ele- 
ments at work in this Italian war. At any rate 
they are worth taking into account, and we shall 
watch the future developments of his carecr to see 
how far they are corroborated : 


The society of the Carbonari have been the in- 
stigators of and the active participants in every 
movement made in bebalf of the freedom of 
[taly during the present century. It is true, 
the last public demonstration of the society 
ocenred in 1841, since which time it was sup- 
posed to have dissolved But its patriotic 
purposes were inherite'l by the similar though 
simpler organization of * Young Ltaly,’ con- 
trolled during the last Italian war by Mazzini 
Really, however, the Carbonari are still exist- 
ing as a fraternity in many parts of Italy. — 
But were the fraternity no longer intact, thou- 
sands of its old members, true to its leading 
aims and conscientiously bound by its oaths, 
are alive. Among these, though still on trial 
for his fidelity to his oath, is Louis Napoleon, 
Emperor of France. He is said to have joined 
the Carbonari, with his brother, in 1830. In 
the following year he twok part in the Ital- 
ian insurrection, displaying even then his mili- 
tary capacity. fis brother died during the 
brief campaign It is probable that that short 
chapter iu the life of Louis Napoleon is now 
haying its sequel in the present contest on the 
plains of Lombardy. 

Let us see what it was for the young Bona- 
parte to become one of the Carbonari. The 
name, meaning coal-burner, originally belonged 
to a band of tree-masons who met in the for- 
ests of Germany. When the lodges were 
introduced into Italy is not known to a cer- 
tainty, but similar associations are believed to 
have existed among the Waldenses as early as 
the sixteenth century. In process of time the 
general ideas of the order in favor of freedom 
and virtue determined the Italian members to 
center all their energies upon delivering their 
country from foreign masters. Thus they 
were instrumental in expelling the first Napo- 
leon from the [talian Peninsula; and in all the 
subsequent troubles their hand was visible 
against the forcign rulers. Lival sovieties 
were fostered as the best means of destroying 
their influence. When the revolution of 182u 
broke out, the Carbonari numbered 642,000 
members, and nearly four bundred lodges. — 
When that attempt was crushed out, but little 
more was heard of the society till it was again 
brought to the surface by the events of 1831, 
in which, as we have seen, the young Louis 
Napoleon was an actor. 

While the practical aim of the order is suffi- 
ciently evinced in this sketeh, its interior or- 
ganization, doctrines and oaths must be learned 
from other sources. A member pnblished an 
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years ago, and numerous trials and police in. 
vestigations have since confirmed their accu. 
racy. We quote only the following doctrines 
of the order as having interest at the present 
time : 

‘The members are called Good Cousins; 
they are divided into two classes—Apprenticcs 
and Masters. 

‘ An interval of six months is necessary be. 
fore an appreutive can obtain the rank of mas. 
ter. The principal obligations imposed on him 
are, to practice benevolence, to succor the un- 
fortunate, to show decility of mind, to bear no 
malice against Carbonari, and to enrich his 
heart with virtue. 

‘It is forbidden to talk against religion di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

‘ All conversation on religion in general, 
and against good morals, is prohibited. 

‘Every Good Cousin Carbonaro is to pre- 
serve an inviolable secrecy concerning the 
mysteries of the order.’ 

The following is the first oath taken : 

‘I, A. B., promise and swear upon the gen- 
sral statutes of the order and upon this steel, 
the avenging instrument of the perjured, seru- 
pulously to keep the seerets of Carbonarism ; 
and neither to write, engrave or paint anything 
coucerning it, without having obtained a writ. 
ten permission. I swear to help my Good 
Cousins in case of need as much as in me lics, 
and not to attempt anything against the honor 
of their families. I consent and wish, if [ 
perjure myself, that my body may be cut in 
pieces, then burnt, and my ashes scattered to 
the wind, in order that my name may be held 
up to the exeeration 0: the Good Cousins 
thro:ghout the earth. So help me God.’ 

The second oath was somewhat similar, 
though more specific, and to it the [talian Car- 
bonari added the following: 

‘ I also swear never to divulge the secrets of 
the society, and ¢o labor duy and night for the 
extirpation of tyrants; aud [ consent, if [ 
perjure myself, to submit to the punishment of 
death by poison, and to have my flesh burnt by 
a red hot iron.’ 

We have not the space to copy any of the 

ceremonies and regulations ascribe.] to the Car- 
bonari. But it will be sufficiently seen by the 
above that the coup d’etaé and the whole subse- 
quent career of Louis Napoleon have been in 
fligrant violation uf his pledges as a member 
of the Carbonari. lence, it is said, the re- 
peated attempts at his assassination, in all of 
which it is a singular fact that Italians have 
been the chief participants. But it is equally 
singular that since the death of Orsini these 
attempts have not been renewed. In explana- 
tion of this tact we have had statements from 
Paris to the effect that the Emperor had a se- 
cret interview with Orsini, between his con- 
demnation and death, in which the prisoner 
predicted the absolute certainty of the Emper- 
or’s death by assassination, as a penalty of his 
perjured oaths in behalf of Ltalian independence. 
We learn that an intelligent Bostonion, now 
resident in Paris, says that this alleged inter- 
view is generally credited in well-informed cir- 
cles, and also the further statement that Louis 
Napoleon, in the most solemn minncr, assured 
Orsini that he would hencetorward devote bim- 
self to the work of delivering Italy from for- 
eign masters, and begged the dying conspirator 
to communicate the resulve to his coadjutors in 
Italy. Whatever trath t.ere may be in this 
report, it is certainly rendered probable by the 
remarkable absence of conspiracies against the 
Kmperor’s life since that time, and by the 
whele progress thus far of the [talian war.— 
If there be substantial realty in the accounts, 
it assures the impossibility ot Louis Napoleon’s 
aggrandizing himself at the expeuse of the 
Italian people. A thousand keen eyes are 
now upon every step he takes—and a thousand 
hands at his side by day and in his camp by 
night, are ready to apply the dagger at the 
least sign of reecreancy or faltering in the 
great Curbonaro now on probation. If he 
succeeds, the meed of gratitude and the ut- 
most extent of moral influence will be con- 
ceded to him by the Italian people. But the 
badges of actual government over the peniu- 
sula ean never press his brow, except to maik 
him as the sure victim of sworn revenge. 
Ivy a discussion at un agricultural club, a wag 
recommended the farmers to put snaff on their 
curn,so 98 to make the crows sneeze, and then to 
shoot the sneez nz ones as the rogues. 





Some one blamed Dr. Marsh for chanzing 3 
mind. “ Weill,” sail he. “ thit is the differsnce 
between aman anda jackass; the jackass can’t 
change his mind, and the man cin—it’s a huwao 
privilege.” 


— 





Be noble! and the nobleness tht lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 





[ Lowell. 
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